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XXVI.—A few Ornithological Notes and Corrections. 
By W. Epwiy Broogs. 


In the ‘Natural History Transactions of Northumberland 
and Durham,’ vol. vi. page 53, my friend John Hancock 
says, “ When the Brown Linnet is kept in confinement it 
loses the red on the breast on the first moult, and never 
afterwards regains it, but continucs in the plumage of the 
Grey Linnet. The fact is, that the males, after shedding 
the nest-feathers, get a red breast, which they retain only 
during the first season; they then assume the garb of the 
female, which is retained for the rest of their lives, as in the 
case of the Crossbill.” 

In this observation Mr. Hancock is quite correct, but the 
rule applics to other groups besides the Limnets. The 
majority of old males of Pinicolu enucleator, for instance, 
are found in the yellow female plumage; but I shot one 
which was of a pale pinkish orange, or light salmon-colour : 
this was so badly mangled that I did not preserve it. I also 
saw a second one of the same coiour. Whether this interme- 
diate plumage is general, or only occasional, I cannot say. 

During the winter of 1882-88 I procured a large series of 
Linota linaria (Mealy Redpole). Of about forty males, only 
half a dozen were in the red plumage, and the finest and 
largest males were in the grey female plumage, merely 
having the bright red on the crown of the head. Some of 
them had a few little brownish-red, or rather reddish-brown 
specks on the cheeks. What age they werc, compared with 
those absolutely like the females, I cannot say. The females 
varicd a little, some, instead of having the top of the head 
deep crimson, had it dull rusty brown : whether this indicates 
great age or the reverse I do not know; 1 should think the 
former. 

The Carpodacus group have the mature male plumage plain 
brown, like that of the female. I do not know how many 
brown males of C. erythrinus I shot im India up to pretty 
late in the spring. All these I then labelled as “young g.” 
Since I came to Canada I have had opportunities of observing 
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Carpodacus purpureus; for it has bred during two springs in 
my own garden. The nest is always placed about eighteen 
inches from the top of a spruce, and is much like that of the 
Greenfinch ; the eggs are like those of Carpodacus erythrinus, 
but a trifle smaller, of a pale blue, with small black spots. 
I saw several pairs of this bird in which both male and female 
were in the same brown plumage, and numerous fights there 
were between the red and the brown males, on their first 
arrival, for the possession of the females. At last the division 
was arranged and the nests were built. The song of this 
species is very pretty. 

Many authors describe the red plumage as the adult one, 
and it is evidently the only adult one with which they are 
acquainted. But it is really only tue adolescent plumage, 
and is put on after the young bird’s first autumnal moult; for 
I saw a good many red Linota linaria in November and 
December. This red plumage becomes brighter as the ex- 
treme tips of the feathers wear away, and is at its reddest 
in May and June. 

Speaking of Phylloscopus lugubris, ‘ Catalogue of Birds in 
the British Museum,’ vol. v. page 48, Mr. Seebohm says, 
“ This species is very closely allied to the preceding, being 
absolutely identical in colour and in its seasonal changes of 
plumage, and would scarcely be entitled to specific rank 
were it not that it appears to have a morc eastern geogra- 
phical range.” The preceding species referred to is P. mag- 
nirostris ; but this bird is much larger, with a longer wing, 
larger bill, and is not nearly so dusky about the head and 
shoulders as P. lugubris. Then the two voices, i. e. call-notes 
&c., with which I am well acquainted, are as distinct as “ chalk 
and cheese.” I know the song of P. magnirostris, which 
breeds in the North-west Himalayan region ; the other bird 
is not known to breed within Indian limits. There are 
other species of Phylloscopus much more closely allied than 
the above two, which Mr. Seebohm would apparently like 
to unite. Blyth, however, rightly distinguished them. 
P. lugubris is very common about Calcutta; but I never got 
one even at Dinapore, which is only about 400 miles north 
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of the former place. Nothing irritates me so much as to see 
a good species recklessly attacked. Now the two of all 
others most closely allied are Phylloscopus tristis and my P. 
scindianus. Here you have the larger first primary of the 
latter, and the pale tinge of yellow on the ridge of the wing 
and axillaries, against the bright sulphur-ycllow of the same 
parts in P. tristis. The greenish edgings to the lesser wing- 
coverts and to the outer webs of the rectrices are hardly 
observable or actually wanting in P. scindianus. Mr. Seebohm 
may unite them if he likes ; but the two have voices as diffe- 
rent as could be wished. P. tristis has not aloud “ tis-yip,”’ 
or Willow-Wren-like call, which P. scindianus has. Both 
species inhabit the same tamarisk-jungles. 

Reyuloides superciliosus and R. humit ave much alike; but 
besides the differences of plumage and geographical distribu- 
tion, have widely different voices—a “ weest,” as Mr. Seebohm 
aptly expresses it, in the one case, and a fine, loud, rather 
shrill “tis-yip” in the other case. “Tis-yip” is Blyth’s 
expression. 


“ AQUILA IMPERIALIS. The western form of the Imperial 
Eagle is somewhat rare near Astrakhan ” (Ibis, 1882, p. 205). 
Mr. Seebohm must mean the eastern form. I do not believe 
the Spanish bird occurs at Astrakhan. But here Mr. Seebohm 
appears to ignore Mr. Dresser’s work in separating two very 
distinct species of Aquila. Considering that A. imperialis 
[d. heliuca, Sav. ] in first plumage is a striated bird, while Æ. 
adalberti at the same age is a plain tawny wustreaked bird, I 
do not at all see how one can bea “form” of the other. Could 
Mr. Scebohm say which is the “form ” and which the original ? 
Then we have the different distribution of white, one having 
it on the bend of the wing, which the other never has. What 
is a “form”? If “subspecies” be meant, which is the 
original? and will our most learned ornithologist, whoever 
he may be, swear that one bird was evolved from the other Y 
There would be the danger of putting the cart before the 
horse, to say the least, and of thereby giving honour to the 
wrong bird as being the most ancient. My friend Dr. Jerdon 
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laboured hard one day to convince me that we were derived 
from monkeys; but had I taken up the position that the 
monkey was a degenerate man, I should have had rather the 
best of the argument. Both positions are highly absurd, but 
the latter the least so. I think, in regard to “ subspecies,” 
we should not go beyond facts. Speculation that one species 
is derived from another is hurtful to ourscience. The closely 
allied species are the great charm of ornithology. 


“ AQUILA NÆVIA. The Lesser Spotted Eagle passes through 
the valley of the Lower Volga on migration in spring and 
autumn” (ibid.). I thought it was a settled thing that 
nevia was too indefinite a term to be used. Mr. Dresser 
contends that pomarina of Brehm is the applicable name, but 
in his ‘ Birds of Europe’ he withholds the evidence. Brehm’s 
original description, if there be a published one, should have 
been given in extenso; and if there be no such deseription 
closely fitting the young bird, my name ought to stand, for 
I defined the species very clearly. 


Sytvia AFFINIS, Ibis, 1882, p. 212. “The Siberian form 
of the Lesser Whitethroat.” No! The Siberian and Indian 
bird is the original form! There are a hundred times as 
many S. affinis as there are S. garrula. But why confound 
them ? 

CETTIA SERICEA, Ibis, 1882, p. 213. I closely compared 
the two species and they are quite distinct. Hume’s first 
published name was not C. stoliczke. 


« LINOTA LINARIA. The Brown Linnet,” Ibis, 1882, p. 218. 
Is Linota canabina the species intended? for that is the 


Brown Linnet. 


ÆGIALITIS CURONICA, Ibis, 1882, p. 222. Mr. Dresser con- 
founds Æ. curonica and Æ. minuta of Pallas. Of the latter 
Dr. Jerdon says, “Very similar to the last (Æ. curonica), 
but smaller altogether, and with proportionally much smaller 
legs and feet. The upper plumage is of a somewhat darker 
shade; the quills are also blacker; the lateral tail-feathers 
have more white; the base of the lower mandible is more 
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yellow, and the tertials are less lengthened” (‘Birds of 
India,’ vol. iii. p. 641). 

I agree with Dr. Jerdon as to the distinctness of the two. 
I have taken eggs of both—of #. curonica in Cashmere and 
of av. minuta in the plains of India. The eggs of the latter 
arc smaller. in the immature dress the two species contrast 
strongly, and by the different size and colour of the legs I 
could readily distinguish them. E. minuta breeds pretty 
far south; 1 took nests at Patna, But 2H. curonica goes 
north to breed, and I did not find it breeding at all in the 
places that .#. minuta frequented ; I only got it in the 
plains of India after the breeding-season was over, except 
when I met it during the breeding-season in Cashmere, 

Good work has not been done in confounding these two 
little Plovers. 


Fatco atriceps, [bis, 1882, p. 291. Two species are con- 
founded under this term, one with a very red breast and 
the other with a white one. Sharpe describes the latter, 
‘Catalogue Birds B. M? vol. 1. pp. 378, 379, and Hume, in 
‘Rough Notes,’ pp. 61, 62, deseribes the “ chestnut”-breasted 
one. If the white-breasted one be not F. barbaras (and I 
do not think it is), it requires a name. It is far too small for 


F, peregrinus, with which Mr. Sharpe confounds it. 


MILVUS GOVINDA, Sykes. Ornithologists persist in applying 
this term to the Lesser Indian Kite. Sykes’s description, 
“9G inches long,” can only apply to M. melanotis, as the other 
bird never reaches that size. As one of the types is an imma- 
ture example of M. melanotis, and the description fits the same 
species, Sykes’s term must be used for the large Kite, for it is 
the prior one. M. melanotis should be reduced to a synonym. 
The accident of a small Kite standing im the same case with 
the large M. govinda does not give the lesser bird a title to 
the original description. 1 contend that Sykes described a 
large 2U-inch Kite, and that it is his govinda, even though he 
did not know that the lesser bird was a distinct species. Mr. 
Sharpe, in the Catalogue, has misnamed the two species. 
Messrs. Hume and Gurney contend for a third species of Kite, 
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intermediate between M. affinis and M. govinda (melanotis). 
All I know is, that the same little sooty-brown Kite seen at 
Calcutta is alsofoundin Scind. The fact is, that the younger 
birds are more mottled with white, and that uniformity of 
dark colour is entirely due to age. The large Kite, M. govinda 
(I will not call it M. melanotis, for it has no right to the name), 
varies greatly in size and in the amount of white on the under 
surface of the primaries ; so does M. affinis ; it varies in size 
and colour still more. I have had more of the lesser Kite 
through my hands than any once else, for I shot them plenti- 
fully in many widely distant parts of India, and I cannot 
see that there is a third species. Once Mr. Anderson 
and I considered that we had got a third, which we named 
palustris, but we afterwards agreed that the name should be 
quashed. Well, let those who are very anxious for a third 
species have their own way, for I have long ago found it 
impossible to convince them ; but at any rate do not let the 
utterly inexcusable error of calling the lesser Indian Kite 
“govinda” be persisted in. I am afraid, however, that 
Messrs. Gurney, Hume, and Sharpe are too old in the error 
to be now extricated. 


CERTHIA SCANDULACA, Pallas. “It may be described as a 
pale or arctic form of our Creeper, and is probably identical 
with the northern form found on the American continent. 
Its southern limit in Central Asia appears to be Kashmir, 
where it has received the name of C. mandellii” (Seebohm in 
Ibis, 1882, p. 422). 

Mr. Seebohm is mistaken. C. mandellii is a Sikhim bird. 
He probably means C. hodgsoni, my Cashmere species. The 
American species is very like it, and may prove to be iden- 
tical. I have written to Mr. Hume on this very point, asking 
for the loan of a specimen or two for comparison. Whether 
identical with the American bird or not, it is a good species, 
quite distinct from C. familiaris. 


Milton West, Ontario, Canada, 
29th February, 1884. 
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P.S.—Moracttya rrava. “ And are therefore of var. tai- 
vanus” (Seebohm in Ibis, 1884, p. 39). Budytes taivanus, 
Swinhoc, is the most perfectly distinct of all Wagtails. It 
differs even structurally, having a longer and stronger hill, also 
longer and stronger legs and fect. The coloration is unique. 
If it be not a thoroughly good species, then there is not 
such a thing as a good species. 


XXVIIL.— Remarks on two rare American Oscines. 


By P. L. Sctarer, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
(Plate VII.) 


As mentioned in my last article on the Icteridæ (Ibis, 1884, 
p. 167), the authorities of the U.S. National Museum have 
kindly sent to me for mspection the type of Idiopsar bra- 
chyurus of Cassin. From the same obliging correspondents 
Mr. Salvin has obtained the loan of the only two known 
specimens of Acanthidops bairdi of Ridgway. I venture to 
olier a few remarks upon these two rare and little-known 
species. 

Idiopsar brachyurus (Cassin, Pr. Ac. Nat. Se. Phil. 1866, 
p. fbb) is one of the most singular South-American types I 
have seen for a long while. Although the wings of the 
unique specimen are in proccss of moult, their structure and 
that of the feet show that it is a nine-primaried Oscine. 
But I have much doubt whether it is best referred to the 
Icteridee, as Cassin has proposed. The square tail and cast 
of plumage remind one morc of some of the Fringillide of 
the genus Phrygilus, especially Phrygilus unicolor, which in 
style of plumage it closely resembles. The bill is certainly 
very abnormal for a Fringilline bird, but hardly more divergent 
from the ordinary Fringilline structure than that organ is in 
the case of such types as Catamblyrhynchus, Piezorhina, and 
Xenospingus. Onthe other hand I can find no bill among the 
Icterines nearly similar to that of Idiopsar, and in plumage 


